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ABSTRACT 

Noting that a small portion of older emergent readers 
are usually found in all primary classes, this pamphlet discuss &s how 
teachers can help students with reading difficulties see how to fit 
together the snippets of li teracy^related information they may have 
already acquired* After a brief introduction, the pamphlet suggests 
that children learn to read by using reading for real purposes and by 
focusing on meaning, and that this can b accomplished most 
effectively by exposing the children to **real" books rather than 
purpose-written "scheme materials." The remaining sections of the 
pamphlet discuss aspects of the Directed Reading and Thinking 
Activity (DRTa) , including: the rationale for the activity; a summary 
of the DRTA procedure; a discussion of each step in the procedure 
using Anthony Browne *5 book "Look What I*ve Got!"; and a discussion 
of several sub-strategies (involving reading and writing) that may be 
used within and after the DRTA* The pamphlet concludes with a list of 
11 books by Anthony Browne for further reading. (RS) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 
^ from the original document* * 
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A small proportion of oJder emergent readers, or to use 
what is perhaps a mare appropriate name, irvsKperienced 
readers, are usually found in ail primary classes. 
Sometimes ttiey h/!ve 
that dmbiqruou5 label 
specific learning 
difficaiiy aftdClied 
to them. Often they've 
spent much oF their 
fime in school involved 
m remedial prpsframs, 
but the)r ^dincf has 
shown little impruvenient 

For the past fifteen years I have been woi-kingf with 
such children. Close observation reveals that most of 
them are unable te functior: in an integrated way, 
Quite oflen they have acqurred a ^reat many 
snippets of literecy* related information butane 
unable to see how these 
pieces fit It^ther to make 
readi ng ajw wr i tl ntf possible. 
Mo5t do not know why they 
anelearninjf to read and 
ivrite.They haven't realised 
that literacy can serve many 
purposes in their iivesor that 
i t has any relevance to mem 
personally. Consequently khey 
often lack the motivation 
to keep trymgf- 

*MEfiHINe'- the key to suceesstul 
language learning 

Meaning fbrms the basis of ail learning (especially 
langua^fe tearning)j and language is the vehicle for 
exprtssmg and communicatmg "mat meaning. 
3peaJting listening, reading and writing are the four 
modes of Vantfuage and as such ore very closely 
I nter- related, feac^i mode supporis theothera, and 
So they are best learned tpgether in a langijage 
block rather Hian taught m discrete lessons. 

We learn speech by using it and needing to use 
it for rea/ purposes, 4nd in using it we focus 




on meaning. Literacy learning follows ttie same 
pattern (ttiough for most children it wjll not happen 
as naturally as speech learning). Kence children 
learn to read by using reading for real purposes 
and Ijy focusing on meaning, t&wever, to gfet at 
meaning^ they need to work ^th whole tern before 
moiling on to knowledge of detail within those texts. 
This opens ttie way for Integrated function ir< to 
0 ccur and gives them a dear View of how the bi fi t 
togeiher to make reading and writing possible. 
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for these reasons I chooye to use Veal books 'rather 
tha. purpose- wrihten ^scheme' materials. I find 
stones particularly valuable because: 

• readers are more Hkejy to persevere so as to 
enjoy each story and Find out what happens 

• stories ore the kind of reading th*y will be 
able to pursue pleasurably at home 

• real books bear no tell' tale numberor colour 
code signifying 'failure'. 

In order to learn to read, the chtid need,s fo know that; 
•meaning is cen*ra| to every act of reading 
•reading can serve many purposes 
•all reading must make aense^ sound right and Fit 
the letters on the page {integrated functtoaingh 

In order fo succeed, children experiencing difficulties need; 

• meaningful, worthwhile cxparisnces with real texts 

• to experience success 

• r^ad\n^ to be made as easy as possible for them 

• BXtended time to read meaningful texts 

• to become risk- takers and know that it^dll 
right to make mistakes 

• to proceed from whole meaningful texts to 
knowledge oF detail (e.g. letter/aodnd relationships 
or the meaning of particular ivonds). 
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qnd THiHKiHQ QCTiViTY 
URTfi (developed by Stauffer. tSro) 

An chiJdnen need to be given Frequent opportunities Id 
see how Fragments of acquired knowledge Fit into the 
whole context of reading and writing. One nay to 
demonstrate ihis pnscess is by using a directed 
reading and thinking activity CI>RrA), working with 
whoietexts but incorporating knowledge of detail. 

The J>\Tfii lectin ique 
taps directly into 
comprehension by 
encourac^rig ctit Idren 
to ust p»«ci%tion ski 115 
to became involved with 
ttie text. Prediction a ki II sdtaw 
upon personal experiences within 
Ihc child'a memory — CKpencnccs which havejlreody 
provided a basis on which itne ctiild makes sense of 
daily life. Ineffecl", ttie ^RTA technique prumotcs 
Hie use of semantic knowledge {knowing if aome- 
thing makes sense) b assist in ttie r^diing piQoess. 




N.B. 1>1{T^ IS ONLY SUITABLE FOR U5£ WITH 
NARRATIVE TWTS. 



As each aegmenf of a story is completed during a 
l>?iTA session, children tiave access fo pnagfessiveiy 
piore h^fbrmation on ^ich to speculate on comingtvenis 
m thestiary. With the accumulated informal lon i^ *s often 
possible to predict thcendingof a story quite precisely. 
And because Ihe story content is discussed ^nd 
compared witti personal predictions, comprehension is 
enriched. 

BI^TA can be implemented equally well with 
inexperienced oroompetent readers, whole classes, 
groups or individual childnealt is particularly efPecHve 
with those mexperiencecj readers, who because of <9n 
over -reliance on ^sounding out ', have learned to ignore 
the importance of mattirig sense of a text and the role 
of nieaning in decoding un^mi liar words. 

Many supoorting strategies can be incorporated 
within the context oF theDRTA technique, depencln>tf 
on whether the1e;<t is being st«red or read indepcndentty, 
and cn the literacy compftfcnceof fhe children involved. 

TeachefB should note that mTA is only one of many 
strategies to be used within a readir^ program. 
Like any ofrtier strategy, it should not be over- used to 
tiie extent of imperilling enjoyment and meanmcfFu/ 1 
Reading. And we certainly don't want children To 
develop the notion that"read/ng is a Dl^FA'. 

Tttis type of misconception can occur when any on* 
strategy is used too often* 




SUHMfiRY of PRTfi PROCEPORE 

Preparatton 

Divide the narrative into four sechons. End each 
section witti a passage rhst will promote prediction 
of the subsequent section. 

Lesson seq^uence 

1 Children predict thc5taryon the basis of 

• the t^Me only, and then 

• ttie title and co^er picture. 
Record «nd read the predictions. 

2 Read the first section of the text. (This may 
take form of independent reading or shared 
reading, as appropriate.) 

3 Compare what has been read with the recorded 
predichons. Rethink the predict-ionson the basis 
of accumulated stor/ kriow ledge. Predict lhene<t 
section. 

4- Repeat steps 2 and 3 for subsequent sections. 
In prachce . . 

More often than not teachers use a modified 
version of thea)RTA technique. For example » the 
ctwiceand number of stopping paints will wary 
according to the structure of aetected texts and the 
rea£i\n^ prof iciency of ttie participants. Thus, wtiile 
it mayT^e appropriate to divide thre narrative into 
four sections with effective readers, 'it- may welt be 
best to divide simple picture books into only two 
sections for inexperienced and beginning readers. 

Where do we go from hert ? 
Many teachers will already befarntliar with the 
I>1(TA technique. ttVhat J am offering is a closer look 
so that wre can exploit it better and use every teach- 
ing opportunity to full advantage. 

Belov^ I suggest a wide range of ^ub -strategies that 
may be used withm the major strategy KTA. 
Teachers ^houid seiecf aniy a few of i-hese when 
deaiiryy tuiih any one book, accoaJing to the perceifed 
needs of Hie dttldren inwolved, Ttie rang* included 
here tias been accumulated after using the same book 
with a number of different gooups of children. 

PRTfl 

using Anttiony BnowneS icw^>V>7«//VeG<7// 
(Julia MacRae, i9M) 

Ttte bookcontams; 

• 112 different words, of which 

• 5270 have three letters or tcss, and 

• a further 207^ have four letters, and there are 

• multiple repetitions of high frequency words... 
UQU //je said I mhQt u/Qs 

qot had LWe look buf bef. 

The book was written to interest young readers, 
but no vocabulary constraints were used. 




I chose this book because: 

a supportive picture book 
su^tdbte br Inexperienced elder 
readers 

• the author is popular v/ith these 
children 

• it Hfas written top/wideenjoyment 
•theicare many 'secrets', 
eapeciaily m the illustrations, 
For readers to discover 

•r really iikeit! 



LET'S T(iKE fi CLOSER LOOK... 
1 PREDICTIONS from th« COVER 

Display the title only. Elicit what the 
title is. Grunt ihe words in the title 
CconcectB of prmt). 
Note the use of uppercase letters and 
ttie purpose for the apostrophe in 
'I've'. 

Ask "Uuhai kind of book do you 
think ihfS luiU be? Why?' 
Then, orr the basis of the title only, 
ask, ' What do you fhmk fhis sfort^ migtti about?' 

Accept all responses without criticism. If any seem 
incongruous, discuss ttiem in ttie light of the 
information available in thefille, without putting 
down either the child or the eiigiestion.lr the 
^ponse can be jusfined, it shcuTd be retained 
for recordir^. 

Sub-sfrategyt MOPELLiHG th« V/RiTiHG 
PROCEilS 





When rnodelling the writing 
process, I take every 
opportunity to cwpiain 
conventions oF print and to 
encfaae children actively in 
helping with the writing, So 
^vhen I schb'* children^ 
predictions, I talk about |-he 
process almost non-stop* 

Since I usually work wit-h 
small cfroups oF children, I 
often t\\ on the floor witha 
langie ^heet of paper and a 
thick, old -stytc infant's 
pencil and have the children alHing in a semi- 
circle, 60 that each can see clearly vvhati happen- 
ind- This way I can also keep a close eye on who 
is actually attending to Jhe task at hand. 

For larpertfroupa I mfOuld suggest thai a white - 
board, chalkboard or large piece oF bu+cher^s paper 
would sufFice.The irnporlant factor i& that each 
child should have a clear View of what Is happening 
while the teoc her offers verk>al explanations and 
invites participation. 

I pay particular attention to Ihe development of 
phoncmir: au/artntss and ^raphophonic 



knowledge and their role in the writing process. 
I emphasise 'sound to symbol ' nelationships so 
that children listen to words and pay close 
attention to the sequence of sounds heard. They may 
thensug^St wtiat letters should be used to represent 
those sounds. 

The actual scribing and explanation process follows 
this pattern: 

CH I ID : ^^'^ about a boy it^tio sa^ */ We got 
something ftiat you haven* t got! ' 

TEACHER: let's see if we can wr-ie att that down 
so we can remember ft later, 
Houf Mfii/I stcrrt the sentence ? 

CHILD: With an uppercase tetter 

TEACHER: Whu^ 

CHILB : Because /ti at the start of a sentence, 
TfACHER: Yes,^ . . . I can hear i-t, (Sautht 
tvoref siowty to stretch it 'so that the 
sounds can be heard ctearttf, ) 
Now, 'it's ' is short for *it is \ SO Tit need 
to ivrite someth'ng t)efbre the 's ' Any 
suggestions ? 
CHILD: ^ comma, 

TEACHER; Weli it iooks tike a comma, but it^s written 
higher to become part of the ward and it i 
catted an apostrophe. This time the 
apostrophe is used to shorten 'it is *into 

Got,., stretch 'dot: 
CHILD: 6-0-/. 

T E ACH e R : itom many sounds can you tiear in 'got ' ? 
CHILD: Three. 

TEftCHER: what did you hear first ?. . . Alpxr'p. . . On 
the ena? UJoutdsomeorte iif<e to write 
this word fhr me 

This type of chatter ccntinues, with atteni ion being' 
paid to a number of teaching pointa. Not ait children 
will allend to all these points. However, the proc&sa 
ts repeated often in different contexts in dlFfer^nt 
lessons.and whon tne cniid is ready, the relevant 
detail will beasaimilafed. 



It's handy during thissta^ to have 'HviWw^ 
aids available. These mig^hf include an alphabet 
chart with pictures, a set of magnetic letherson 
a baking tray, word banks and books Uc ttiat 
reference can be made to ^how it's done in books'). 



Sub- Strategy: 



LfiNQUflGE EXPERIENCE 
REflOiHQ 



The resulting scribed text is then read by the group. 
Text which is scribed in such a way from ►he 
children's own language and than re&d by I nose 
same children conatitutea a Form of language 
expcncncc writing and reading. 

Because it is entirely predictable, language 
experience text is very easy to read. It enables 
children h? behave immectiatcly as affective 
readers. Success almost asauredi 



The abovt procedure is repeated afier ihe cover 
picture has been dispiaysd €tnd discussed. 

Sub -strategy; TEXT RE-RE(iDiHQS 

The inihai scnbed predictions are now re-read for 
another purpose - to see whether or not Jhey are 
still applicable. They are eifher confirmed, modified 
on Hieba6t$ of additional mformati on contained m 
the picture, or rejected. 

The more often a 
legitimate reason for 
re-readinqf can be 
offered, the better 
Children do need repeated 
re-redding5 of familiar 
te)ct5 to be^fin to recognise i 
individual words inatanWy. j 
After all, remember that 1 
to be able to usfc the cue- \ 
in J systems interactively i 
and read indeppndenMy, they need to be able b i 
nine outofe^/ery ten words with ease. 

2 HBfiPiHO Qf ih« HfiRRfiTIVE TEXT j 

The first secticsn of Look Wfta^ I We Sff^f (as \ 
selected by the teacher) is -ead by the^froup, 
U may either be read : 

• independently by each participant if it 
has been matched to ability level, or 

• as a shared reading w^henlar^d fext. 




3 COMPffRiSOH 

In order to gau^e comprehension, ^ ^ ^ 
children are asked to resell the r^Lg^lti 
story 50 far. They then discuss fe^iT^a 
the s*ory component, comparing f-^l _ j 
what has actuafly happened ^'6^ 
With the recorded predictions- 
A^ain, unsuitable predictions ane rejected and 
further predictions are scnbed on the basis of 
the aixwmuloted story line. 

4 REPEAT the PROCESS 

Each pne-selected section of Iheetory rs treated 
in a Similar manner. 



Quiie often, when 
predicting the final 
episode, ehildnen have 
accumulated enough 
information about'rhe 
story to be able to 
predict the endin^f 
^ui^e closely. 



Sub-strategy; CQ-OPERgTlVE CLOZE 

Normally cc*operative cloze is conducted when 
texts are re-read. However, r often incorporate it 
judiciously at some sin^e. during Ihe initial text 
reading. 



didti'tL > 



I stick 'Post it "note 
papers (using rhree 
layers because you csn 
see through one or two) 
over selected words. 
Deciding which votdsto 
cover depends on which 
of the cues I am 
focusing on and my 
knowledge nf the 
specific needs of ^he 
children. 



I ask children to say 'blank ' for the hidden word 
and to complete t^elr reading of the sentence . They 
are (hen invited to suggest options for the hidden 
word. 





I TRY ALL SUGGESTIONS IN CONTEXT 

I As a groupj we reject unsuitable responses. In 
j this case we ane left with thn*e responses thai 
wou Id fit. To narrow The choices further, I add 
gfaphophonic information, peeling back tha 
I coven ntf hi reveal '3'. 
I I ask ; 'If the u i^rdis ""seem ^ ufha/ leffer 
might t/ou expect to see nexf"?* We check. \ 
reveal the whole word: * t>C€s ihis utard iook Itkt 
ft cculd be ^'seem f How can you fe/i ? ' 

• With one ^roup I wanted to focus on 'sh'. To 

i reinforce phonemic awareness and ^rapho phonic 
I knowledge whilst using co- operative cloie, lalao 
made use of rnagnetic lettei^ on a baking tray. 

Sentences selected: */ bet ifou uou had one.' 

( UMShJ 

Jeremtj passed a , (shop) 

(clue contained mthe picture) 
I These two examples pmrided opportunity to 
! practise *sh' in both the initial and fmai positions. 

This is the sort of procedure I might use wilh the 
I first sentence. 

I Ascertain a//s/j as the missing word. Ask children 
to stretch *t (i.e. say *t slowly) and then use magfne/ic 

. letters to make the ward. 

; Check attempts against the word as it appears in 
the book. 

Once a word has been dealt with in context, then 

• in subsequent lessons we might play around with 
' it out of context, perhaps using the magnetic 

: letter tray - e g- . ^ 

I "Make wtsfi. Cfiangt one letter to make dtsh, 
then dasf}, mash, mush, nrtuch, r^uck, luck, 
i Jock, «^c/ 




CO -OPEk ATIVE CLOZE 15 MORE EFFECTIVE AS 
A TEACHING STRATESr THAN INDIVIDUAL 
CLOZE, BECAUSE IT ALLOWS cm U>REN TO OFFER 
AMD SUaSTANTIATE AVARlCTTr OK RE3P0M3ES. 



nflKiMQ COHHECTiQHS 

The four servants of language, apeakmC. 
listenintf, reading and wnling, work in dancerf 
wifhin Fne 3) T^T A strategy. Every teaching 
Opportunity is exploited lo link these modes^ 
especiaUy neddin^and writing. Forexample.d dfory 
can be used as a spring-board to pncimotewritingf. 
Jointly constructed tcjtt scribed by the teactier 
serves to provrde ctritdren with scaFfoldinq' and a 
model For individual writing attempts lafer. 

Sub - strategy : JOiHT COHSTROCTiOH of TEXT 

Ask , 'What mighi Jeremy sctt^ foSam ?* 
With tlie ctiifdrsnfe assistance, scribe responses. 




got f 

I bef you wanf 
some of these ho. 



Sub stratagy: iMDiViDGfiL WRiTiHQ 

• Inventing dlalogfuc: 

'Rzod fhe story until 
you react? this picture, 
LUrite down ujhoti you 
thtnk Jeremy is sai/ing 
to Sam.' 7),j,, 

• Writing an endingf for the story: 





^ React thesfvry up 
io this picture and 
wnfe or? ending. ' 



^ Writing an additional episode: 

Urrne* LwLeJ Up ife sfr^^et 

Sam vvas plotinj with hic cdr 

Tbetyou vvisKgou got one 
• I>escribingf a picture: 

' Write about ail the strunge things you can see m 
this picture. ' 




Rarely do chiidreneay, 
' I aon 7 knouf what 
tn wH/e about.,.* 
Wtien involved in ttiis 
Kind of writingf based 
on literature. 



lht% gibs I'Of Tfcrt T'fof Wf<^ 

iQ; ^ 



SUaSEQUENT SESSiiOHS: RETU^^HiNG 
TO andGOiMQ BEYQHP lh« TEXT 

Whether or not any further learning experiences 
are ofFisred will depend on children's enthusiasm 
and desire to engage further with a particular 
book. Where possible, they should be offered a ran^fe 
of choice br responding to the text inmfianingful 
ways. 

Remember that the pleasure of feadmg should not 
be spoilt by hat^ff^ A? 4? too many aclivities 
based on any one t)ciok. 

IftdivfCiualised reacfthg prr^ctice 
^here the first reading has been a shared one, 
children can be encouraged to read thetexi: 
independently. If the -text is matched to abi 11 t^y 
level J they nnay be expected to read some ^ect'ons 
orally. 5uch readings should be conducted indlvid- 
uahy to avoid embarrassment and a I k}w opportunity 
for me child to self • correct errors, (fou can never 
self - correct in ' round - robin 'reading, . . everyone 
else does W for you !) This is a time to use those 
vital prompting skills wtiich will help fhectiild to 
read for meaning, use integrated cueing system 
and cfevtiop maeptnd^nce, 

N.B.lf thetaxt IS /ffOi^/VT/o/// for the childj simply 
join in and complete ine session un'ihout frustration! 
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Sforij reteliing 

How well a child is ab^e to retell »he whole story gfives 
an indication of compnetiensioo. Retelhng may be 
conducttd orally or, occaAidrtally, m written form. 

Journal wnfmg 

The ct)ild records the titJe and auttiorand writes a 
brief pensonat response to the iext. 

Incident nummary 

An incident sunwiary aJlows us to focus directly on 
story structure. Of course this activity, irke alt others, 
mu6^ be demonstrated and jointly constructed several 
irrnes before a child can be expected to complete »♦ 
incie pendent! y. 



Iscid£nt Suznoazy 


ArafaiM 

Jwwmf ^f*a 
SatmlofirMt 

jtmftu* 


MHon 1 






Uuhon / RwMfabon 


ift Hi* jioaax 


Oanctvj 1 

L f^^^ ■ 



he iure I sentence matching 

Cut out the pictures and match them with the 

approprialB text. Fold down the middle of the sheet, having 

cut along the doHed line. Squeeze the cut section fnom 

eoch side to form a diamond ^nd continue aquee^na to 

flatten it. The sequence car then be folded into a litTie 

bocW. 

















1 





Ki^S (.U59M 

Atudjar }n3 








Satn paused A 
snop> 

^rvmv had a 
bag otjwsets. 


Keatelhemdil. 
jermy ntdMn 


AqorillA leaped 
ouTat him. 


AnthonyBipMm 



Sentence reconsiruchon 

Senfence 'pconstruc^10^ allows children to practise 
using individual words from the story incontext. 
Write selected sentences from ^he story on diFfe rent 
coloured stnps of cardboard. Cut the sentences into 
words. The child is required to recortstruct 
sentences meaningfully ( they need not necessarily 
be the same as in the textl 




MORE KEfiPiHG 

One of >he best actj\/Jtie5 is to read— either by 
voiuntari'y re- reading Cm this case) Look Whal- IWe 
Qotl^ or by reading* of her books by the fame author, 
or other books on a similar theme fe.g. Pamela Alien], 
/ Wish I Mad a Pirate Suit ). 

Books by Anthony Browne { from easter to harder): 

i Bear Hunf iOtliy the Wimp 

I Changes Psggubaok 

' WilltjancfHugfi 2oo 

I Wtliij the Champ 7he Tunnei 

Through tht Mag/c Mtrror Hansel and Grefel 
Sorilia 

iN RETROSPECT 

Modified versiona oF theDI^TA technique provide 
a useful strategy to focus on prediction and 
meflninj. U RTA embraces many processing 
procedures within the range of possible sub-stategjes 
I and allows the chjtd to develop Knowledge of detail 
whilst operating a\ the level of the whole text. 



Helpful references 

Bennett, Jill i985, Learning io ktad wiih Ptciurt 
&0Gk5^ 3rdedn, Thimble Pr^ss, Stroud, 6I03. 

O'Suliivan, Colleen I987, The CnaUenge, of Picture 
Books, Methuen , Sydney. 

Stauffcr, Ru»el] 1970^ Tlhe Language Experience 
Approach to tfte reaching of heading ^ Haiper 
anci Ro^, New York, pp. 132-76. 
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Lyn Young is a teacher who has worked For many years with older ineKparienccd readers •* jutBr-vwMcm 
Sydney. She is often invited to share her p-actice with other teachers at inservice work«h ops. sne demonstrates 
the rfiategies discussed in this l>tN on tiaking Connections, a video wifh accompanyrntf notes produced by 
the NSW Tept of School Education, McitrD,.^.iit3n West Region, and available from the Special Education 
oupport Centrtt« Penrith South (o47 214855). 
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